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in part been enforced on the Crown by the Parliament in the
preceding century. Wage control had been openly abandoned
in the case of the woollen industry, still the premier industry,
in 1757 and this revolutionary decision gave to the principles of
laissez-faire their first positive legislative sanction. But long
before that employers had, in fact, ceased to be required to
keep their men in employment in times of depression and the
national regulation of apprenticeship had fallen into abeyance.
Finally, and most significantly, the powers and privileges of the
old craft guilds had virtually lapsed by the end of the eighteenth
century. This was, in fact, because the psychological climate
was against them. Every one felt that trade and industry should
be open to all. It became unnecessary, however, to legislate the
guilds out of their dominant position, because the geographical
extension of industry, first into the suburbs of the old towns and
then, and more decisively, into new towns such as Birmingham,
Manchester, Leeds, and Halifax, which knew nothing of the
ancient customs, and where the guilds possessed no franchises,
took much of the new industry out of their orbit and made it
impossible for them to maintain restrictions even when they had
the prescriptive right to do so.

It is therefore quite untrue that the laissez-faire system was
either discovered or popularized by Adam Smith, or that it was
the specific creation of the nineteenth century. The immense
economic progress of the nineteenth century was due, first and
foremost, to the wisdom of the statesmen who laid the founda-
tions of a century of relative peace for the whole world, a
century in which there were few wars and in which those that
occurred were successfully localized. As far as England was
concerned, the industrial supremacy which we obtained early
in the century and kept until its close was due to a complex of
causes, of which it can plausibly be argued that the most decisive
was the compromise solution of our constitutional problems at
the Restoration in 1660. The merchants, the manufacturers,
and the bankers came to political influence and so gained the
power of independent action a century earlier than elsewhere,
We were correspondingly more receptive of the great inventions
of the eighteenth century. Secondly, the population of England
was relatively stationary during the eighteenth century. There